making people even more anxious to read the c: reports; second, that broadcasting itself was produci news. The myth that broadcasting was undermining papers has been finally exploded by today's circi figures.
However, in my early days as a radio corresponded profession was not yet accustomed to the idea that firs stories of national interest could break unexpectedly air, as in the famous instance of the B.B.C. cornme who informed us that the Fleet was "all lit up." Fr voices became news, unknown comedians sprang to overnight. Broadcasting, by its universality, was n and breaking reputations, in the twinkling of an eye all the time, despite the earnest high-brow endeavo the B.B.C., it was haunted by a certain triviality.
My first days at The Daily Telegraph were nicmoral encounters with the strange, hard-working fratern London sub-editors. Many reporters regard the sub-as a sub-human monster who crawls out at nights, w dressed, to sit in an overheated slaughter-house mass; copy. My contacts with Jay had suggested, also, thai lived almost exclusively on alcohol. These conceptioi wildly wrong. The sub-editors' room is the highly org; engine-room of the editorial side. Copy, divided into "h< "foreign," or "sport," first goes to the "copy-taster!' these particular subjects. This is the beginning < elaborate process of filterings, cutting, and cheekin sub-editor, to whom a story is handed, not only has I to length, look out for libels and mistakes, hut ul compare a staff reporter's work with agency reports to < whether the reporter has missed an important point, there is the difficult job of writing headings to lit the n columns. "Making-up" the columns of type on the "si in the composing room is a separate art, involving the a to read the type itself.
An important newspaper executive once told me tl his opinion the road to editorship lay through the editors' rather than the reporters' room.
Many famous correspondents and critics have fallei of sub-editors. Sir Philip Gibbs, I believe, has called